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' MEFISTOFELE." 




HE reader, I hope, is not 
tired of this heading ; I 
am about to deal now not 
so much with the opera 
itself as with the manner 
of its production by Ma- 
pleson's company. There 
are but five characters in 
the work, or, rather, I 
should say, that there are 
but five soloists needed for 
the representation of the characters. In the Pro- 
logue there is only Mefistofele ; in the first act there 
are Mefistofele, Faust, and Wagner ; in the second 
act, Mefistofele, Faust, Marguerite, and Marta ; in the 
third act, Mefistofele, Faust, and Marguerite ; in the 
fourth act, Mefistofele, Faust, Helen of Troy, Pantalis, 
and Nereo ; and in the Epilogue, Mefistofele and 
Faust. Marguerite and Helen of Troy are sung by the 
prima donna, in this case Mile. Valleria ; Marta and 
Pantalis by the contralto, Miss Gary ; Faust, primo 
tenore, by Signor Campanini ; Mefistofele, baritone 
(with a rather extensive and exacting range) by Signor 
Novara. Wagner and Nereo, secondo tenore, by a gen- 
tleman whom the management did not deem of suffi- 
cient importance to honor with any mention on the bills 
or programmes. 

When the curtain rose on the prologue, the scene in 
heaven was more provocative of amusement tlian of 
any other feeling. It was divided into two halves by a 
representation of a mass of clouds which a daily paper 
with unusual exactitude compared to a short water- 
spout. The half to the spectator's right was occupied 
by a piece of spangled gauze through which was seen 
the swelling curved outline of something which, on the 
faith of the libretto, was to be accepted as a glimpse of 
the earth, " far beneath." Behind this gauze Mefis- 
tofele, at the right moment, made his appearance. 
The half of the scene to the spectator's right was far 
more suggestive of the " other place " than of heaven, 
as it consisted in its upper half of a " splotch " of lurid 
and semi-transparent red, red of the fieriest and most 
diabolic sort, and in its lower, of black and rather 
threatening-looking clouds. Musically, the first thing 
noticeable was that the celestial trumpets were badly out 
of tune. The next, that the celestial phalanges of angels 
were similarly afflicted , and that the study of pianissimo 
singing (on which Boito frequently depends for his 
greatest effects), had been sadly neglected in their 
education. The first chorus was also taken just enough 
too fast to deprive it of its due majesty and grandeur. 
This was, of course, the fault of Arditi, the conductor. 
Novara's appearance as Mefistofele was a most welcome 
relief. I might as well say at once that, although the 
music makes in some places demands on the lower reg- 
ister of his voice to which it is not equal, his perform- 
ance was the most satisfactory of the evening. His 
singing was intelligent and musicianly throughout, and 
his action and posing wonderfully appropriate and ex- 
ceedingly graceful. His recitative and the succeeding 
queer scherzo movement were given with great effect. 
The succeeding chorus of cherubim, sung by boys, was 
the best bit of chorus work in the act. The bright tell- 
ing voices, commencing pianissimo, swelling to forte, 
and then dying away in a steady diminuendo which led 
to an almost inaudible conclusion, were most pleasant 
to hear. They reflect the greatest credit on the chorus 
master, and lead one to imagine that the occasional 
bad singing of the adult choristers was due, not to his 
inefficiency, but to their own stupidity. Italian chorus 
singers are stupid, and pig-headed ; I have had plenty 
of reason to appreciate that. The succeeding chorus 
of earthly penitents was taken too fast ; but the finale 
of the act, in which all the chorus bodies are worked 
together, was a fine performance and fully deserved the 
applause it obtained when the curtain fell. 

The first scene in the first act, outside the walls of 
Frankfort on the Main, was the best scenic work of the 



evening. It was massive and truthful-looking, and 
formed a most effective background for the merry 
groups of gayly dressed burghers that filled the stage. 
The choruses here were well sung, the stage manage- 
ment excellent ; and the ballet-master deserves un- 
stinted praise for the manner in which he has arranged 
the dance (the Obertas), and the thorough manner in 
which the corps de ballet has been trained. In this 
scene Faust makes his first appearance, accompanied by 
Wagner ; and the (frequently awkward) recitatives 
apportioned to them were well sung. The change of 
scene to Faust's study was managed by the dropping of 
successive sheets of gauze (intended to represent the 
gathering mists of which Wagner speaks), until the 
stage was quite hidden ; then the gauzes being drawn 
up one by one, as they were dropped, revealed the new 
scene. The idea was good, though not novel ; but it 
was very clumsily carried out. Faust's study might 
have been anything, ifrom a prison cell to a deserted 
baronial hall ; and it was evident that Faust evolved 
most of his material for study from his inner conscious- 
ness, as neither books (with a single exception), mathe- 
matical, nor magical appliances were visible. He ap- 
peared to be also quite unprepared to receive visitors, 
as there was but one chair in the apartment. Faust 
entered, followed by Mefistofele, still in his dress of the 
gray friar. The latter quickly concealed himself behind 
some convenient curtains, and Faust, coming forward, 
sang the first real melody (in the old acceptation of the 
word) in the opera, "From the Meadows," which 
Campanini gave with all his usual grace and finish. At 
the end of this brief aria he should have gone and open- 
ed the Bible on the stand ; but as he neglected to do 
so, Mefistofele had to give his outcry (supposed to be 
drawn from him by the presence and use of th!s holy 
book) without any apparent reason. From here to the 
end, this act was finely sung and acted, the rapid 
duet, " Now from this Moment," just after the com- 
pact is made, being given especially well. The very 
end of the act was, however, spoiled by three wicked 
trombones in the orchestra, who played their responses 
to Mefistofele' s last two phrases in three different 
grades of pitch. 

The second act opens with the garden scene, and in- 
troduces Marguerite and Marta. Valleria's singing, 
here and all through the opera, must have been a sur- 
prise to her warmest admirers. Many things might 
have been greatly improved, and I propose to mention 
these points in their order ; but she sang with a power, 
and acted with an intensity which must have astonished 
every one. Cary, also, as Marta, unexpectedly showed 
herself to be endowed with a real talent for refined 
comedy. Her movements and looks in her attempts to 
fascinate Mefistofele were very amusing and not at all 
overdone. All this scene was excellently rendered by the 
whole quartette, except that after the outburst of pas- 
sion into which Marguerite is drawn by Faust's warmth, 
Valleria made her pause very much too short. There 
was no time for the revulsion of feeling which leads 
Marguerite to say, drawing herself from Faust, " Fare- 
well, I must depart." This was the only blemish in 
the scene ; and the concluding quartette, with its diffi- 
cult and dangerous contra tempo effects, was sung with 
such precision and yet apparent " abandon " that the 
vociferous and irresistible encore which it received was 
fully deserved. 

The second half of this act was the Witches' Sabbath 
on the Brocken. The scenery of this portion was tame 
and stupid, and the Will-o'-the-wisps a ludicrous fail- 
ure. But the singing was everywhere good, choruses 
and all ; the stage management superb (as regards the 
" business " of the act) ; and the ballet as good as 
that in the previous act, and very characteristic. To 
mention all the well-sung portions of this scene would 
be to mention almost every number in it ; but I must 
speak of the concluding fugal chorus which was sung 
in a manner that I should have deemed impossible from 
any Italian chorus, had I not heard it. 

The third act takes place in Marguerite's prison cell, 
and ends with her death. In the first aria, " In the sea 



my cruel jailers threw my baby, and there it perished," 
with its varied and rapidly succeeding emotions, Val- 
leria got hold of something very much too big for her 
to manage. Notably, her sudden outcry to heaven for 
pity at the end of each stanza fell flat ; her voice has 
not the dramatic intensity for really tragic situations, 
and her lack of telling chest tones will prevent her from 
ever becoming a really effective dramatic soprano, In 
fact, this whole act, which should be the most powerful 
of all in its pathetic tragedy, was comparatively tame. 
The heaviest weight of the act falls on Marguerite, and 
Valleria was not strong enough to carry it. This is no 
fault in her ; nature did not give her the necessary qual- 
ifications. There are many points in it that she might 
improve by a little obedient study under a competent 
dramatic teacher, but she can never reach its fullest 
height nor sound its lowest depth. I must, however, 
enter a stern protest against the manner in which both 
she and Campanini sing the duet, " Far distant, far 
distant" ; it is subversive of the composer's intention, 
and deprives the music of almost all its effect and of 
quite all its meaning. It is written in twelve-eight time, 
and consists almost entirely of a quarter note tied to an 
eighth note and followed by another eighth ; the effect, 
when properly sung, being that of a succession of 
throbs. They sang it as though it were written a 
quarter followed by an eighth, and deprived it of this 
characteristic entirely. The larger part of it is marked 
also ppp., and all this part was sung (and played by 
the orchestra) much too loudly. Its two swells of pas- 
sion were also made ridiculous by being made so sud- 
denly as to be nothing more nor less than two sudden 
pops of forte, while the excessive increase of speed in 
these places was equally ridiculous and improper. 
Worst of all was the ending, which, instead of dying 
away in a whisper on almost the lowest notes of their 
voices, was transposed up a sixth and so completely 
spoiled. Considerable surprise has been expressed that 
this lovely duet should always fail of its effect on the 
audience ; considering the way in which it is hashed 
and altered, I think it would be more surprising if it did 
not. Marguerite's dying aria was also a comparative 
failure ; an absolute one it cannot be, with such music 
and such orchestration. 

The fourth act is in Greece. Here again the scene 
painter deserves kicking ; and the man who manages 
the lime-light should get a little of the same payment. 
The way in which scenery is botched, and light effects 
muddled at the Academy would not be endured on any 
third-rate stage in the city ; why should it be tolerated 
at the opera ? Here we have a graceless temple por- 
tico, of some unheard-of order of architecture, poking it- 
self out nearly to the centre of the stage ; while the stage 
itself, which should be bathed in light, shows like the 
dress of a jester of the middle ages, half light and half 
dark ; a sharply defined diagonal line down the stage 
marking the separation. The temple, the most prominent 
object on the stage, is cleverly placed on the dark side. 

The opening duet between Helen and Pantalis was 
well sung by Valleria and Cary, though the effect 
would have been better, had Cary modified a little her 
strong chest notes so as not to smother the weaker 
medium tones of Valleria. Mefistofele and Faust, on 
their entrance have but little to sing, but that little was 
well done. The succeeding Grecian dance was a fail- 
ure. There was plenty of local coloring in the music 
and orchestration, but none in the figures of the dance. 
Helen's great dramatic aria, which follows— her vision 
of the destruction of Troy — was another failure. Here 
again Valleria is to be more pitied than blamed ; she 
has neither the strength nor the intensity for this brief 
but tremendous scene ; and the necessity under which 
she labored, of transposing to the octave above many 
notes which should have been given in a suppressed and 
tragic chest, tone, still further marred her rendition. At 
the end of this aria occurred something for which every- 
body should be blamed. As the vision fades and Helen 
stands motionless, horror-struck, and still half-en- 
tranced, Faust should enter ; her attention being called 
to him by the chorus, she turns, their eyes meet, and 
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all the persons on the stage resolve themselves into a 
picturesque group which remains like a picture during 
the long harp cadenzas which precede Faust's solo. 
This is as it should be. ' Here is how it was. At the 
end of her aria, Helen, feeling apparently that she had 
done all that was expected of her, sauntered about the 
stage during the brief chorus and the harp cadenzas, 
and Faust came on just in time to sing the first notes 
of his solo ! 

The remainder of the act was well sung with one ex- 
ception. Near the end of the concluding concerted 
piece occurs a steadily rising climax, which should be- 
come broader as it becomes higher and louder ; but 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra agreed in pushing it fast- 
er and faster, so that what should have been its broad- 
est climax was only a breathless rush. This was, of 
course, Arditi's fault. Whatever may be conceded in 
a solo, the conductor, in a concerted number, is, or 
should be, supreme master. I may be met by the ex- 
cuse that the crime was committed in order to spare 
the voices. In common with every earnest musician, I 
lift my voice against " sparing the voices " at the cost 
of killing the composition. 

The epilogue, which brings us to Faust's salvation 
and death, reintroduces us to Faust's study. But how 
was this ? Boito says that it should '* show the marks 
of time in evidences of decay." I looked in vain for any 
such marks. The scene was as fresh and complete as 
in the first act. Faust looked very much older from 
the many years that had passed, but his dwelling 
was ., time-proof. I must also protest against the hid- 
eous green and yellow monstrosity which Campanini 
wears in this act. I believe it is meant for some kind 
of dressing-gown; but it must be a very uncomfortable 
one. It falls straight and rigid from his neck to his 
heels, making him look like a walking bell, and appears 
stiff enough to stand without any support. 



Of the performance of this epilogue I can, however, 
speak in terms of high praise ; although the vision of 
the Sirens, with which Mefistofele endeavors again to 
tempt Faust, was not a very alluring one. 

A few words more and I have ; finished. I want first 
to mention the disgraceful behavior of the audience. I 
suppose the people in the boxes and orchestra seats 
would be offended to be told that they were neither la- 
dies nor gentlemen ; yet ladies and gentlemen are never 
ill-behaved, and it is certainly bad behavior, and of 
the very worst, to disturb all punctual attendants by 
noisy late arrivals, and the whole audience by loud talk 
during all the "entr'actes." The buzz of conver- 
sation between the acts is^ perfectly pardonable ; but the 
tap of the conductor's stick which signals the orchestra 
to attention (perfectly audible all over the house) should 
be permitted to signal the audience to attention also. 

And next, and last. I wish to chronicle the unusual 
fact of an opera having been given here almost com- 
plete. A cut in the cherubim chorus, in the first act, 
another in the opening of the witches' scene, and a 
third in the prison scene are all I remember. The first 
and second were fully pardonable, the third not so 
much so, as it cuts out some very dramatic and rather 
necessary work ; but this is so much better than we 
are accustomed to that I mention the matter with thanks. 

C. F. 

MUSICAL NOTES. 



Lady pianists are storming New York just * now ; 
and, seemingly, with encouraging results. For no 
sooner does Miss Coplestone begin than Miss Bock 
sees her way to following ; while Mme. Constance 
Howard apparently finds enough encouragement in 
their pecuniary success to warrant her in emulating 
their example. But there are piano recitals and piano 



recitals. Except under the hands of a Rubinstein, a 
Von Bulow, a Rummel or a Joseffy, the playing of one 
person on this unresponsive instrument is apt to be- 
come monotonous ; and it is therefore well that these 
ladies relieve their recitals with other vocal and instru- 
mental work. 

* * 

At the late production^ " Elijah " by the Oratorio 
Society of this city, our New York public had a chance 
to hear from Mr. Geo. Henschel how recitative should 
be sung. They had also a chance to discover that Mr. 
Simpson is either getting careless or superannuated, 
that Miss Drasdil slides about with her voice as much 
as ever, and that Mrs. Swift is, if possible, rather worse 
in oratorio than she is in opera. 

* 

* * 

Something novel in the way of music printing has 
been introduced here by Mr. G. G. Rockwood, the 
well-known photographer. He takes the original 
manuscript, which must for this purpose be written 
very distinctly and largely, with good bold notes and 
wide lettering, and by a mingled process of photogra- 
phy and lithography reproduces on a smaller scale any 
reasonable number of fac-similes. The process is not 
very expensive, and will be a great boon to those com- 
posers who. (having an insuperable objection to the 
manual drudgery of copying, and not enough influence 
with the publishers to have their works printed) desire 
to have sufficient copies of their own works for per- 
formance or for private distribution. One necessary 
blessing about this method of reproduction is its abso- 
lute accuracy ; a feature which will be fully appreciated 
by those who have suffered from the exasperating mis- 
takes caused by careless engravers and incompetent 
proof-readers. 

Caryl Florio. 
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